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hen the burdens of life grow heavy 


And your soul is weary and worn, 


Go west to the shrine of the faithful: 


The desert—where souls are re-born. 
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LOS AUECICs” 


FOREWORD 


The desert! Mighty kingdom of the blazing sun . . . land of 
romance and adventure . . . a fascinating, mystical realm where vagrant 
winds waft the perfume of scented sage over the creeping dunes, strange deni- 
zens build their humble homes within the welcome shade of grotesque joshua 
trees, and cacti, armed with barbed spines, keep vigil through the long days. 


Countless years have fled but few people have glimpsed the true soul of 
the desert. The desert to many is a barren, desolate waste . . . a land to 
be shunned. Once you really know it, no power can keep you from the desert 

its magic spell will follow you to the four corners of the earth and 
you will hear its voice whether you be in the highest peaks of the north or 
drifting in an outrigger canoe in the lee of a drowsy island in the south seas. 


Beneath its forbidding exterior, the desert is kind and tolerant. Brilliant 


flowers and noble trees . . . the flaming ocotillos . . . purple sand 
verbenas . . . shy evening primroses . . . bobbing catkins of gnarled 
mesquites . . . lonely smoke-trees . . . stolid cacti and majestic 


palms all nod their welcome to the desert nomads who have beaten their way 
into the very heart of desertland. 


The desert is replete with plant and animal life. During the day, when 
the sun flays the crouching hills and flings its lashes of heat down on the quiver- 
ing creosotes and green false willows, one seldom sees a darting fox, waddling 
badger or wise old tortoise. When blue stars climb high above the panting 
crags and the roguish moon comes out of her nest in the heavens, a gentle 
rustle floats on the cooling night breeze; bright eyes peer from burrows hidden 
in mesquite thickets; gray birds flutter in pursuit of darting moths; kangaroo 
rats waltz in the moonlight; tall palms murmur and bow their stately heads 

the air is vibrant . . . night has come and the desert’s children 
are at play. 


From Death Valley, guarded by Funeral Range and the towering Pana- 
mints, to the oases tucked away in the canyons of the San Bernardino moun- 
tains, one finds many interesting and fascinating surprises. In order that those, 
who do not have the opportunity to wander along forgotten desert trails, may 
enjoy the pleasure of becoming acquainted with the dune and desert folk, this 
humble book is offered to the public with the hope that those who read it may 
enjoy some of the secrets of the palms and creosotes. 


Bruce W. McDAaANieEL 
Death Valley, 1926. 
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ee Yucca—Candle of the Lord—blazing with a pure 

white flame against a sky of virgin blue, is the symbol 
of faith and hope for weary wanderers of the vast semi- 
arid stretches of California. With the first rains of April, 
it quickly sends its swelling shoot of bluish-green high 
above the heads of swaying sage and thirsty sands—then— 
to the tune of vagrant winds, bursts into a spike of flaming 
white waxen blossoms, fragrant as the mystic perfume of 
forgotten gods. In the hush of a California night, these 
Candles of the Lord reach up the sky as if to dispel the 
countless stars and light the way for nomads of the trail. 


Beautiful and gracious; slender and graceful, they yet 
are practical and frugal, storing up the water drop by drop 
within their porous stems to meet the days of sun and 
drought of summer and live that they may bear the seeds 
of Candles of tomorrow. A tiny moth, whose larvae live 
on Yucca seeds, aids the Yucca in carrying its pollen to the 
stigma and thus assures it of seed production. This flutter- 
ing moth lays her eggs in the ovary of the fragrant flower, 
then fills the concave stigma with a ball of pollen. Thus 
is the Yucca pollinated and food provided for the 
moth’s progeny—an outstanding example of cooperation 
in Nature. 


When wandering through the arid foothills, one often 
discovers hidden valleys peopled with countless yuccas. 
Their picturesque spikes, swaying to the warm wind’s tunes, 
seem like white-robed nuns bowing in the sunlight. Night 
comes, and the Candles of the Lord glisten and glow as the 
moon spreads her robes of silver over peaks and hollows. 


Tread lightly—enchanting murmurs ride on the wings 
of night—some say it is the voice of the wind. Perhaps 
they are wrong—sprites and kindly spirits may dwell in 
the cup-shaped blossoms of the yucca. 
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The Yucca 


(yuk’a) 


(Hes peroyucca 
Whipplei) (Lily 
Family) 
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HE BISNAGA—or Water-Barrel—Cactus, is nature’s 

desert water tank. It quickly absorbs the few and 
precious rain drops and sends its long, tenacious roots deep 
into the earth to search and find moisture, which it stores 
within its porous stem. Then, braving the scorching sun, 
it awaits the desert wanderer, half crazed with thirst and 
sun, who shall some day come stumbling to it over dune 
and shimmering playa for a drink of its life-giving water. 
Armed with long, sharp and brittle spines, the Bisnaga is 
amply protected against the attacks of most animals. 
Early in the spring bright pink and yellow blossoms form 
a circling crown above its spines. Many do not believe that 
the Bisnaga is really a desert water storehouse. Once you 
cut your way past its plucky guard of spines and expose 
the pure white pulp, you shall soon find the cool, clear 
liquid. Nomads of the desert trail know the quickest and 
easiest way to reach the water. Unfortunately, the Bisnaga 
is found only at certain elevations on the desert and is sel- 


dom discovered in the lowest and hottest regions, such as 
Death Valley. 


Desert natives have a regular procedure for forcing the 
Bisnaga to give up its water supply. They first chop off 
the top of the armored barrel, exposing the pure white, 
juicy pulp which greatly resembles cocoanut meat in color. 
A short club or stone is used to crush the pulp and the 
beaten mass, when squeezed, yields cool and palatable 
liquid. By driving a pipe into the barrel, upward at an 
abrupt angle, and building a fire on the opposite side of 
the cactus, one is able to secure a slow supply of water 
straight from the faucet! 


Among other things, the Indians use the Bisnaga for 
a kettle or boiling pan. After chopping off the top, they 
hollow out a portion of the barrel and keep the liquid hot 
by dropping in heated rocks. The white pulp, properly 
boiled in syrup, makes a delicious cactus candy. 


Canny rodents, unable to cut their way past the strong 
spines, tunnel beneath the ground and eat their way 
through the unprotected lower end of the barrel. Man— 
equipped with modern means—chops his way into the 
water tank. 

King of the cacti, the robust Bisnaga dominates the 
scene in such queer and weird locations as the Devil’s Gar- 
den on the Colorado Desert. There, amid chollas and 
squatting prickly pears, it serves both men and animals. 
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The Bisnaga 


( bés-nag~a ) 


(Echinocactus Cyl- 
indroceus) (Cactus 
Family) 
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HE MISTLETOE—usually associated with Christmas 

and jingling sleigh bells—is found in some of the driest 
and hottest parts of the desert. When holiday time ar- 
rives, the solemn Indian jogs over the sand dunes to the 
nearest mesquite thicket and brings back a cluster of white- 
berried mistletoe. This queer plant is a parasite; the 
mesquite, cottonwood, cats-claw and palo verde are its 
usual hosts. Because the mitsletoe transpires more rapidly 
_ than the trees on which its grows the limbs of its host 
often wither and die with the result that the mistletoe soon 
loses its bright green color and becomes a dry mass of short 
stems. 

The white berries—filled with moisture—become pink 
_ as they mature. Birds, especially the black-crested fly- 
catchers, are apparently fond of the berries and it is 
thought that the mistletoe seeds are transported from tree 
to tree by birds in flight. Once the mistletoe becomes 
firmly entrenched among the upper branches of the mes- 
quite, its seeds drop to lower limbs and there flourish as 
new plants. 

Mistletoe is particularly plentiful throughout the lower 
foothills of the San Bernardino Mountains and in the mes- 
quite thickets of the northern end of Salton Sea basin. Its 
short twigs are extremely brittle, leaves thick and dark 
olive green, and the attaching stem usually short and 
stout. Here and there, one finds a gnarled mesquite shorn 
of life and beauty by the ravages of mistletoe—a life for 
apie. 

Strange it is, that the desert’s plants musr battle for 
the lives of one another; animals must prey upon their fel- 
lows and sands beat down man and beast in a land which 
sometimes is so gentle, kind and tolerant. 

One would little think that the mistletoe—beautiful 
and splendid in the bright glow of a morning sun—is 
slowly stealing the life’s blood of the venerable old mesquite 
on whose limb it grows. 
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The Mastletoe 


(Phoradendron Cali- 
fornicum) 
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HE SMOKE-TREE—or Porcupine-Tree—is the des- 

ert’s most loyal offspring. It has never felt the urge to 
wander afar into more favorable and green clad valleys but 
has been satisfied to live its life in twisting, barren canyons 
amid hot rocks and parching sages. Perhaps it grows lonely 
and longs to hear the voice of man and make new friend- 
ships. Nature has given it the power to call men to its 
side and though the method is somewhat deceptive it is 
withal decidedly effective. 

Straggling desert wanderers beating their way up 
stifling canyons at eventide turn a bend in the winding 
coulee and behold in the distance the curling clouds of a 
_ campfire. Their hearts beat with thanksgiving; a camp- 
fire means companionship, a friendly chat in the moonlight 
and, perhaps, a change of diet. On they trudge, quicken- 
ing their step, until at last they reach the spot to find that 
the smoke-tree has again fooled them. 

With its bluish green twigs and branches swaying in 
the dimming light of day, the smoke-tree resembles a 
lazy cloud of smoke slowly rising heavenward. The illu- 
sion is so perfect that even old timers are often fooled, 
though most of them stoutly deny such a weakness. When 
you have fought your way over huge boulders and through 
patches of gasping sand to find the trail a false one, you 
usually make camp near the wily old smoke-tree—which 
is just what it desires. All night long you will hear its 
scrawny branches scratching in the sand—begging you to 
come nearer and be more companionable. 

Woe unto the traveler who gets too friendly with the 
base deceiver for every twig of its scraggly arms is sharp 
as a needle. Those who have bumped against it in the dark 
know why desert dwellers call it the porcupine tree. Yet, 
despite its vicious array of spikes, the canyon wren flutters 
through its branches with apparent disregard, and one oc- 
casionally finds an adventurous rodent peeping past the 
network: of blue bayonets. 

When you find yourself wondering whether the hazy 
cloud of gray drifting up the canyon is smoke or a crafty 
smoke-tree, forget what is written here; perhaps it may 
be a campfire and if it isn’t—well—the eager murmur of 
the smoke-tree through the night will gladden your heart. 

It pays to be friendly in the desert. 
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The Smoke- I vee 


(Dalea Spinosa) 
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HE CHILI COJOTE—or mock orange—is a rather 

renegade relation of the domestic pumpkin and squash 
—an adventurer who chose the wide open spaces of the 
arid west in place of some sheltered garden. Its long domi- 
cile in a land of scant rainfall has forced it to develop a 
long, deep-seated perennial root which often pushes six feet 
or more down through the dry sand and gravel of the 
desert in search of moisture. 

When the huge, robust triangular leaves, which have 
the boastful habit of thrusting themselves upright when 
the sun is the hottest, become dry and are blown away, the 
ground is left covered with the fruit of the chili cojote— 
a gourd closely resembling oranges in size and color. It 
is from this fruit that the vine gets the common name of 
mock orange. 

Starting its first green shoot early in the year the 
plant produces a coarse ill-smelling, trailing vine which 
often grows thirty feet during one season and covers a 
wide area of ground. In some parts of the desert, where 
water is more abundant, the chili cojote wanders through 
the creosotes and its large leaves sometimes harbor tar- 
antulas and the wicked side-winder rattlesnake. The vine 
bears huge showy flowers having a slight violet scent. 

Among the useful plants of the arid west, the chili 
cojote holds a prominent place. Its dried gourds are used 
as darning balls; the seeds of the gourds are dried, ground 
and made into mush, the root is a powerful purgative as 
well as serving as soap when ground to a pulp, and the 
leaves have a recognized medicinal value. The pulp of the 
pithy mock orange, mixed with the small amount of liquid 
in the gourd, is likewise saponaceous. 

The chili cojote—sometimes also called the colabazilla 
—is easily recognized and if tolerated becomes a persistent 
pest. Once it obtains foothold, it is difhcult to destroy its 
huge, carrot-shaped root. When the root is exposed to the 
sun, it withers slowly and a thick, white gum gradually 
gathers on the outside of its rough skin. 

You cannot help but admire this truant relative of 
pumpkin and squashes for its ability to gather, in a dry 
land, enough moisture to produce its healthy vine and 
abundant crop of mock oranges. 
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The Chili Cojote 


(chil’i-ko-yo'ta) 


(Cucurbita Foetidis- 
sima) (Gourd Fam- 
ily) 
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HE COTTONWOOD—or Water-Hole-Tree—is the 
thirsty desert wayfarer’s guide post to water for one 
usually finds a waterhole where healthy cottonwoods 
abound . These whispering trees. are community gathering 
places—social centers—where desert habitants gather at 
eventide to discuss the latest gold strike or spin tales which 


later will be handed to the gullible tenderfoot as gospel 
truth. 


A seeping spring or glistening water-hole hidden at the 
_ feet of towering cottonwoods is neutral ground for birds 
and beasts of the desert. To this humble source of life come 
wary coyotes and bob-cats, timid rabbits and the doughty 
roadrunner or paisano—all forgetting the battle for blood 
long enough to sip a few drops of water. Should you creep 
to the spring early in the morning you might see the 
cautious kit-fox burying his nose in the cooling water. 
You are more apt, however, to find only his dainty tracks 
on the wet sands and near them the bolder prints of a coy- 
ote’s rough paw. 


There are numerous well-known waterholes where the 
cottonwood keeps watch, such as Cottonwood Springs on 
the edge of Pinto Basin, Twenty-nine Palms, the old ranch 
in Little Morongo Valley and Furnace Creek Ranch in the 
very heart of Death Valley. One finds humming birds, 
wild canaries, robbins, mocking birds and a host of other 
feathered friends fluttering among the brittle branches of 
the cottonwoods. Tarantula Hawks—whizzing through 
the fierce sunlight like blue bullets—often seek the cotton- 
woods in early spring and cling for hours to a swaying 


leaf. 


Cottonwood limbs are used for fence palings and 
rafters of the crude adobes, as well as uprights for wickiups 
and campoodies. One of the first things a desert habitant 
does on starting a new home is to stick a cottonwood 
branch in the sand and patiently bring it water day after 
day until at last it shoots out its leaves and furnishes a 
welcome shade. 
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The Cottonwood 


(Populus Fremontii) 
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De PALMS—sages of the sands—kept solemn vigil 
over the mysterious desert long before white men 
plunged into the vast kingdom of the sun in search of gold 
and peace and rest. When the desert was a sparkling sea 
and blue waves lapped the sides of towering cliffs, the huge 
green fan-shaped leaves of the hoary palms swayed gently 
with the early morning winds. They are still nodding to 
the wind’s wild tunes, but gaze down into a land of hot 
sands and weird cacti; the waters of the past are gone and 
behind them rules a mighty desert peopled with new and 
strange animals and plants waging a fierce struggle for ex- 
istence. 

No one knows whence came the majestic desert fan 
- palm of California. It is found in the Salton Sea basin 
slightly above the old beach line—which is some thirty 
feet above tide-water—in the canyons of San Jacinto 
Mountains and the barren foothills of the San Bernardino 
Mountains and forms a well defined belt from Edom to 
Indio. Palm Canyon—a rare bit of old Africa—is peopled 
with these votaries of sun and silence, disciples of faith 
and hope. Indians used the small fruit of the palm for 
food, its leaf stems for bows and fire-making purposes, and 
the leaves to thatch their wickiups. 

The palm’s shaggy mantle of dead brown leaves hang- 
ing just below the green leaves at the top of a towering 
trunk, afford shelter for the desert birds who come to the 
tolerant old palms at night for protection. An occasional 
lizard scampers up the worn trunk of a leaning patriarch, 
the wind whispers to the murmuring leaves, and dawn 
brings the sun to dress the palm’s high head with a crown 
of gold. 

An oasis hidden in a peaceful canyon guarded by palms 
means peace and quietude—a haven of rest to the desert 
wanderer. There, at the feet of the desert’s wise philos- 
ophers, the nomad lays himself down to listen to the 
soughing winds and sleep. 

The desert palm is the desert dweller’s friend and 
counsellor. When you find the cares of modern life too 
great a burden, slip out into the desert—perhaps the old, 
old palms may point the way to everlasting peace. They 
are the noblest of them all—dignified kings towering fifty 
feet or more above the scraggly sage and creosotes—teach- 
ing the story of tolerance and patience. 
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Desert Palms 


(Washingtonia Fili- 
fera) (Robusta) 
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ARs MESQUITE—Guarled Veteran of the Desert— 
humbly offers food and shade to weary pilgrims of the 
sand. Its vivid green leaves rustling in the blazing sun 
beckon alike to man and beast for the mesquite is the most 
friendly tree in a land where comradeship reaches its zenith. 
With its roots often sixty feet below the surface, in search 
of precious water, this noble desert native defies both cut- 
ting sand and howling wind and forces its tough and rug- 
ged limbs above the gasping earth. 


One cannot help but feel that the crouching, battered 
tree has been crushed to the sand and raised itself again 
with indomitable courage and force. Because of the ex- 
treme intensity’ of the heat, the upper branches seldom de- 
velop, while the lower ones spread out on all sides and ul- 
timately become sturdy and able to resist both sun and 
thirst. 


Its catkins of yellow, golden tassels bidding bees sip 
their nectar, are harbingers of earliest spring; the Indians 
made a black dye from its sap; used its stout limbs in the 
building of their wickiups; caught the gum which flows 
from its wounded trunk to cement their arrows and wove 
rough mats from its spiny twigs. The aborigines re- 
garded the mesquite as God’s gift to them, for, in addition 
to these useful purposes, the tree is a veritable cupboard. 
No coyote or desert antelope, no Indian or desert rat 
need die of hunger when mesquite pods are ripe, for the 
beans are nutritious, forming a palatable meal when finely 
ground. Mesquite cakes, made from this meal, are com- 
mon desert fare. 


Two species of mesquite are found in California. Of 
these, the screw-bean, or fornillo, is the oddest, its bean 
pod being shaped like a twisted screw. The long bean 
mesquite—the fruit pod of which is not unlike the ordinary 
string bean—is quite abundant and bears long narrow pods 
containing larger seeds. The pods of both mesquites turn a 
straw color when dry and are often the victims of a species 
of borer which enters the seed container by cutting a very 
small, round hole through the brittle pod skin. 


Desert nomads—those who know—stoutly aver that 
the shade of the mesquite is cooler—far cooler—than that 
of the noble palm or scratchy smoke-tree. It is true that 
the feathery leaves allow maximum air circulation and may 
succeed in lowering the temperature of the stifling air. 


Should you be fortunate enough to penetrate into the 
heart of the kingdom of sunsets and waving ocotillos, ac- 
cept the gracious friendship of the doughty mesquite. It 
has fought a valiant fight through countless years and still 
waits to serve—serve and protect—the desert’s own. 
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The Mesquite 


(més-ket ) 


(Long Bean—Proso- 
pis Juliflora) 
(Screw Bean—Proso- 


pis Pubescens, 
Benth) 
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HE JOSHUA—or Praying Tree—is the most unique 

and picturesque dweller of the silent valleys of Califor- 
nia. Like praying pilgrims suddenly changed to drab gray 
trees, the Joshuas huddle together with thorny arms uplifted 
as though in supplication to the blazing sun. Dumb— 
though wise in lore of sand waste strife—these enchained 
spirits of the past are thought by the Indians to tell strange 
tales of the desert to the vagrant winds which sometimes 
creep down from distant snow-capped peaks. To see the 
Joshuas waving their shaggy arms in the desert moon- 
light is to witness a weird and uncanny sight, for the on- 
looker cannot help but feel that he is watching the wor- 
shipping of an army of strange and humble desert children. 

Although well protected by a coat of corky armor, the 
Joshua trunk is often chosen by the desert birds for nest- 
ing. It is common to find a wee gray-winged creature 
peeping from a hole hidden by the sheath of brown spikes 
which cover the upper part of the trunk and younger 
branches. Chipmunks race through the maze of spikes 
with abandon, and humming birds are sometimes seen 
hovering over the mass of white blossoms borne at the tips 
of the gnarled branches early in spring. Pack rats store 
away hard black seeds in their burrows beneath a fallen 
Joshua or near a scraggly creosote for winter food. 

A dying Joshua is like a weazened old man, wrinkled 
and tired; its limbs sag and droop, and a sudden blast of 
wind ultimately forces it to the sand. The limbs are filled 
with moisture, and desert nomads utilize the supply in 
emergencies for drink. Those unfamiliar with the desert 
sometimes attempt to build homestead houses out of 
Joshua trunks with the result that many of the pseudo log 
cabins fall apart when the moisture evaporates from the 
trunks. 

When you grow tired of man-made noise and confu- 
sion, wander out into the solitude of the old Mohave Desert 
some moonlight night and join the Joshuas in their silent 
mass. 
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The Joshua 


(Cleistoyucca Ar- 
borescens) 
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HE OCOTILLO—Candlewood Stick—is the desert 

nomad’s substitute for wax tapers. Its wand-like, thorny 
branches are filled with resinous sap which readily ignites 
and burns with a bright blue flame. After the scorching 
sun drifts behind the panting mountains, weary wanderers 
of sage and sand light the Candlewood Sticks as friendly 
beacons for other desert rats who may be trudging along 
the lonely paths skirting black-ringed creosotes and jump- 
ing cacti. The flaming Ocotillo is the desert’s blaze of 
friendship—the torch which tells the coyote and slinking 
bob-cat that man has paused to rest. 


A cluster of bright scarlet flowers are borne on the tips 
of the naked branches soon after the warm spring rains 
water the thirsty sands. Like streaks of living flame, the 
brilliant flowers wave rhythmically as the blue-green Oco- 
tillo branches bow before the gentle breezes. When harsh 
winds whirl down through the grumbling canyons, the 
thorny fingers of the candlestick claw savagely at the 
desert’s breast, scratching strange pictures in the sharp 
sands. i 


; In a mighty valley just beyond the rugged slopes of 
Eagle Mountain, is a forest of these strange desert children 
standing high above the prickly pears and_ bull-tongue 
cacti like stately courtiers ruling over serfs and slaves. To 
see a host of Ocotillos nodding in the moonlight and listen 
to their murmurings is to learn one more of the silent des- 
ert’s secrets. If ever your heart is heavy and life seems 
burdensome, go out into the calm, majestic halls of the 
patient desert—you will find peace and quietude and hope. 
Perhaps—if your eyes are friendly—the Ocotillos may 
point the way to the desert’s hidden fountain of faith. 
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HE CHOLLA—or jum ping cactus—is the Robin Hood 

and avenging protector of more delicate plants and 
timid animals of the desert. Behind the almost impene- 
trable barrier of its bristling spines, blue-eyed flowers 
bloom and die, desert antelopes frolic in the moonlight; and 
cactus wrens often build their queer flask-shaped nests be- 
tween its wicked branches. Coyotes and slinking foxes, 
waddling badgers and whiskered bob-cats, even the in- 
quisitive skunks, tread lightly when they reach the cholla’s 
closed domain—they seem to know the sting and pain of 
the needle-like spines. 

Beware lest the treacherous joints jump out at you as 
you pass. Wrinkled habitants of the desert wisely shake 
their old gray heads and whisper such advice. Their belief 
is based upon the fact that the elongated cylindrical joints 
of the cholla, covered with rough spines, break off easily 
and catch on passing objects. No matter how carefully 
you pick your way through a cholla patch, you usually find 
a joint or two clinging to your shoes or clothing—remind- 
ers of the diligence and pertinacity of the jumping cactus. 
Should a joint affectionately attach itself to your hand, re- 
member that each spine is cased in a thin sheath which 
often remains in the victim after the spine is withdrawn 
and causes severe irritation. 

Pack rats—quizzical little beasts with bat-like ears— 
use cholla joints to barricade their burrows against the at- 
tacks of numerous foes. These canny creatures—no bigger 
than the cactus joints—in some incredible manner carry the 
spiny joints many feet, there to build them into huge 
mounds and lay out a well defined breastwork about the 
approach to their humble abode. The writer has found 
these protected homes with one of the two entrances clever- 
ly blocked with a menacing array of spines—a barbed wall 
to stop the hungry rattlesnake. When one recalls that the 
"sharp needles will easily pierce a piece of thick leather, the 
accomplishment of the pack rat awakens respect and ad- 
miration. 

The sands of Devil’s Garden are covered with skeletons 
of dead chollas: long cylindrical, hollow gray branches, the 
walls of which are dotted with numerous small holes. De- 
tached joints root easily but those which do not turn black 
and are soon buried by the drifting sand. In spring, the 
tips of the branches bear purplish-red flowers and later a 
green fruit concave on top. ‘The fruit itself sometimes 
bears other flowers. 

There are great thickets of chollas in California. 
Among the ones easiest to reach are those located south of 
Devil’s Garden and in the vicinity of Palm Canyon. 

Whipped by sands and winds, scorned and reviled by 
man, the brave cholla plays a big part in the drama of the 
desert. 
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Lhe Cholla 


(chil yi) 


(Opuntia Prolifera, 
Engelm) (Cactus 
Family) 
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HE CREOSOTE—or Greasewood—is the medicine 

chest of the desert. From its bright green leaves and 
black banded branches, the Indians brew bitter teas for 
tonic; healing lotions and antiseptic washes; remedies for 
rheumatism, and a yellowish-green dye. The thick sap ex- 
uding from a wounded branch has been used by Aborig- 
ines to cement their flint arrows and many a tired and 
footsore nomad has been grateful for the bit of shade made 
by the waving branches which are always laden with green, 
sticky two-pointed leaves. 


Early summer finds the creosote (sometimes known 
as the ‘‘stink bush” because of the peculiar odor thrown 
off by the branches when used as fuel) decked in a robe of 
fresh yellow as its small flowers burst into bloom. Later, 
the bush seems covered with wee cotton balls for its seed 
vessels are white and round and fluffy. 


The creosote asks but little of life. It is content to 
live in the most arid sections of the desert, battling its 
way against the broiling sun, savage winds and parched 
air. From mesa-like slopes to the very depths of Death 
Valley, one finds the creosote patiently waiting to give its 
leaves and twigs as medicine for men and animals. Those 
who follow the venturesome trail through Windy Gap 
into Death Valley discover the plucky creosote at every 
turn in the road, its cheery flowers, with five yellow petals 
set edgewise to the sun, nodding a cordial welcome. 


Those who know the desert have learned that Nature 
has provided for the wants of man. There are edible roots, 
such as the wild potatoe; seeds of the chea, juniper and 
salt bush; fruits of the cactus, palm, mesquite, screw-bean, 
yucca and sahuaro; stems and leaves of the water barrel 
cactus, desert trumpet, mescal and Spanish bayonet; bev- 
erages from the water barrel cactus, chaparral tea, desert 
tea and jojoba; soap from the chili-cojote, yucca, wild 
lilac and soap berry; medicine from the chili-cojote, yerba 
mansa and creosote bush; fiber borne by the mescal, Span- 
ish dagger, and wild hemp, and a powerful narcotic from 
the white-flowered toluache. 
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The Creosote 


(Larrea Mexicana) 
(Creosote-Bush 
Family) 
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HE PRICKLY PEAR—or Tuna—is found widely scat- 

tered throughout the Mohave Desert and the dry hills 
and washes of Southern California. Its yellow and red 
blossoms—bits of brilliant color against the brown gray 
sand—burst forth early in spring and by late summer the 
pears, or tunas, are ready for harvest. 

Although the flat stems of the prickly pear are thick 
and leathery and evaporation is slow, yet, during the hot- 
test days of August and September the stems are often 
withered and yellow. When one realizes that the tem- 
perature of the air is above one hundred degrees for many 
days in succession it is easy to understand why the prickly- 
pear loses a great portion of its life-giving water. Va- 
rieties of the prickly-pear found in the barren canyon 
mouths of Death Valley are usually wrinkled, thin and 
seemingly tired of life. 

Cactus berries of the prickly-pear are pulpy and 
juicy, about two inches long, oval in shape and bright 
purple in color. The taste of the tuna or pear is not un- 
like that of the watermelon and the first glimpse of the 
red pulp and hard seeds recalls the watermelon to mind. 
One dare not devour prickly-pear fruits with impunity for 
they bear tufts of small spines. The skill with which these 
spines are removed determines in great measure the pleasure 
derived from eating the queer product of the desert. In- 
dians dry large quantities for later use, make sauce of the 
ripe fruit, and roast the leaves. The thick skin and thorns 
are removed after roasting leaving a sweet, slimy sub- 
stance to be relished or refused according to the dictates of 
your appetite. 

To prepare the tuna for eating, cut off both ends of 
the fruit, slice away a portion of the skin and then peel off 
the remainder. In this way, the spines are removed with 
little danger of getting them mixed in with the juicy pulp. 

From the bull-tongue cactus found in the higher 
levels of Morongo Valley to the parched species in Death 
Valley, many cacti are known by prospectors and Indians 
as tunas or prickly pears. The picturesque blossoms— 
opened wide in the brilliant sunlight—add a touch of hap- 
piness to the desert and create a gala atmosphere in a 
solemn, serious land. The flowers are exceedingly at- 
tractive but are seldom picked due to the array of spikes 
and spines on guard. 
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The Prickly Pear 


(Opuntia) (Cactus 
Family) 
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